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Above Conquerors 


N’ conqueror can make the multitude different from 
what it is; no statesman can carry the world affairs 
beyond the ideas and capacities of the generation of adults 
with which he deals; but teachers—I use the word in the 


wisest sense—can do more than either conqueror or states- 


man; they can create a new vision and liberate the latent 


powers of our kind. 
—H. G. WEL Ls 
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President’s Column 


One of the secret yearnings of your presi- 
dent for years has been the desire to be a 
“column conductor.” Perhaps this is kin to 
the typical small boy’s intent to be a police- 
man or a fireman when he is grown. At any 
rate, whether or not it is a normal urge, it is 
natural enough for one to indulge oneself 
when such an opportunity as the Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal presents. So there is inaug- 
urated with the first Journal issue of the school 
year of 1930-31 a column conducted by the 
president. Others may contribute if they wish, 
but notice is served that, in general, only two 
sorts of contributions are likely to be given 
space: (1) those which are in accord with 
the views of the conductor on any subject, 
and (2) those which are in such complete 
disagreement with the conductor’s views as to 
challenge attention and afford stimulation in 
seeing all espects of important questions. You 
are invited to express yourselves. 

* * * 

The questionnaire which has gone out an- 
nually to all members is being discontinued. 
In its stead there is planned a biennial census, 
to be taken in the year just preceding the ses- 
sion of the biennial council. ‘The vital sta- 
tistics thus assembled will be available for dis- 
semination and discussion at that important 
meeting. You will notice a continuing em- 
phasis on activities and publications. A new 
feature being investigated relates to the oppor- 
tunity for informal meetings of members in 
centers where no college or alumnae chapters 
are. It is felt that even very occasional meet- 
ings of a small group will be stimulating to 
members who are out of touch with active 
chapters, and it is planned to furnish practical 
encouragement to such groups to come to- 
gether. The aim is not at all the establish- 
ment of more alumnae chapters, but rather a 
chance for members more out of touch to 
keep more familiar with the activities of the 
fraternity. The executive committee hopes for 
a very complete response from members, and 
promises that there will be no such information 


sought for another two years. 
-_ = 


Program committees will be at work very 
soon arranging chapter meetings for the year. 
One of the first and most important is that 
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celebrating Founder’s Day. Most chapters 
plan for a banquet in this connection, and this, 
coming so early in the school year, may do 
double duty in doing honor to our founders 
and providing opportunity for newer members 
to become acquainted with members of longer 
standing who come back for such an impor- 
tant occasion. 

Another sort of meeting which has proved 
interesting and valuable is the roll-call meet- 
ing. Chapters in which this custom is already 
established set the date for this meeting at 
some time well along in the school year. Then 
they circularize their membership asking peo- 
ple either to appear in person on that date, 
to give an account of themselves, or, if this is 
not possible, to write long, chatty letters 
which may be read when the roll is called. 
It is true that the new member especially 
profits by this sort of meeting, but news let- 
ters usually give space to material acquired in 
this way so that members in the field are not 
entirely unfamiliar with recent doings of their 
sisters. es 

Cordial greetings to you all, and an especial 
measure to those several members who are 
far away on the other side of the world, 


doing the work of pioneers, some of them. 
G. K. B. 
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National Officer. 


Columbia, Missouri. 


responded. 


to National Treasurer. 


to Executive Secretary. 


retary by May 15. 


Close of chapter fiscal year. 
Audit treasurer’s books. 


Secretary. 


June 30: All reports delinquent. 





Calendar of Chapter Duties 


For 1930-1931 
October 30: Program for the year arranged and distributed to members and to each 


Biennial Census Card containing first financial notice mailed to each member. 


November 1: Material for the December Journal mailed to Miss Dobbs, U. of M., 


November 2: Founder’s Day Celebration. 


December 1: Additional notice of annual dues sent to members who have not 


January 5: Third notices of annual dues mailed. 
January 15: Material for the March Journal mailed to Miss Dobbs. 


February 1: Annual assessment list mailed to Treasurer and Executive Secretary. 
Requests for withdrawals mailed to Executive Secretary. 


March 1: Check for annual active assessment, field dues, and associate dues mailed 


March 15: Annual assessment and dues delinquent. 


April 1: Biennial Census Cards and one copy of the summary of Census Cards sent 


May: Election of chapter officers; names and addresses sent to the Executive Sec- 


Election of delegate to council, and alternate to council. 
May 15: Filing chapter delegate’s and alternate’s credentials with Executive Secretary. 


June 1: Chapter history for the current year sent to National Keeper of Records. 


Financial statement based on audit sent to National Treasurer and to Executive 








World Federation to Meet 

The fourth biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
will meet at Denver, Colorado, from July 27 
to August 1, 1931, it has been announced by 
the federation president, Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas. The program will feature plans for 
the promotion of world understanding and 


good-will. 


All Publications Wanted 

The National Keeper of Records and the 
Executive Secretary are combining forces to 
collect at headquarters, copies of all publica- 
tions by Pi Lambda Theta members. 

Please do not wait for a special and per- 
sonal invitation. Respond at once to this call 
and send to Mrs. Nardin whatever you have 
which belongs to this library. 
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Founder’s Day November 2 


History of Pi Lambda Theta Set Forth So That Newcomers in Ranks May Know Forces 
That Led to Its Organization; Recognition of Anniversary by All Groups and Scat- 


tered Members Is Urged. 


OUNDER’S DAY in Pi Lambda Theta 


is celebrated on November 2. This is a 
time to take stock and measure our progress 
both nationally and locally. Each chapter will 
celebrate in some way, a banquet being the 
most approved method. If you are within 
reach of your mother chapter you will wish to 
join in the festivities. If you are too far away 
to attend, a letter or even a brief message from 
you will add greatly to their pleasure and will 
give you a sense of belonging. You will be 
there in spirit. 

If you cannot be with your own chapter 
but are near some other, you will be a wel- 
come visitor if you will make yourself known 
to them. You can find them through the 
officers listed in the chapter directory on the 
front cover. ‘They cannot find you. There- 
fore the obligation rests upon you to introduce 
yourself. Do not let any false modesty keep 
you waiting to be invited. You already be- 
long. 

College generations come and go in such 
short cycles that events soon become ancient 
history and few are left who can tell of the 
early day when our corporate life began. A 
brief review of past history will therefore be 
in order as a preliminary to our Founder’s Day 
celebrations. 

The seven charter chapters were organized 
independently, the first steps for Alpha being 
taken in the late fall of 1910. The others 
followed in regular order, 


Alpha—Missouri......... November, 1910 
Beta—Syracuse........... November, 1912 
Gamma—Kansas............. April, 1913 
Delta—Pittsburgh........ December, 1913 
Epsilon—Minnesota........ February, 1914 
Zeta—Washington......... October, 1915 
Eta—Pennsylvania............ May, 1916 


In each organization there was a desire for 
the stimulation of sister organizations and na- 
tional affiliations. In Alpha this desire led to 
the organization of a group at Seattle as Beta 
of Pi Lambda Theta. This group partici- 


pated independently in the national organiza- 
tion conference in 1917, and became Zeta 
chapter in the national body. Alpha also had 
some correspondence with a group in Texas 
University with which connection was lost 
after graduation scattered its members. How- 
ever, as a result of their existence, Baird’s 
Manual carried for some time this item—‘Pi 
Lambda Theta—an honorary educational or- 
ganization for women in the University of 
Texas.” 

After some correspondence among the 
seven groups the question of a national body 
was brought to a focus by a call for conference 
issued by the organization at Philadelphia. 
This call was followed by an invitation to hold 
the conference at Missouri University. ‘This 
conference assembled in Columbia, Missouri, 
on July 1, 1917, and consisted of two dele- 
gates from Kansas, two from Pittsburgh, and 
one from each of the other visiting groups. 
It was agreed that each group should vote as 
a unit. Ruth Immell of Philadelphia was 
made chairman and Mary Jane Chambers of 
Pittsburgh, secretary. After a preliminary 
examination of the various constitutions, a list 
of essential items was made and the delegates 
were divided into small committees to draw up 
articles embodying those items in the form of a 
constitution. These committees later made 
report to the conference as a whole. Their 
reports were discussed at length, amended, 
and, finally, adopted. It is with justifiable 
pride that we may report, that though those 
discussions were ardent and opinions were 
quite diverse, they were carried calmly 
through, with a spirit of give and take which 
developed steadily throughout the meeting as 
the high ideals and sincerity of purpose of the 
delegates became more and more evident, and 
in each case the decision was made on the 
merits of the case and not by any intrigue of 
personal preference or power. ‘That spirit, 
fostered in large measure by the quiet dignity 
and fine leadership of the chairman, is a most 
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precious legacy which still dominates our na- 
tional legislation, and must ever be guarded 
and fostered as our most characteristic ideal. 
The signatures of the representatives of the 
seven groups were affixed to the constitution 
on July 3, 1917, and are as follows: 
Ruth Immell, Chairman, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mary Jane Chambers, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
Ruth T. Austin, Syracuse University. 
Iva Bernice Testerman, Kansas University. 
Virginia Forrest Athen, State University 
of Washington. 
Helen Ingeborg Larson, 
Minnesota. 
F. Louise Nardin, University of Missouri. 
Katharine Foulke, University of Pittsburgh. 
Provision was made that the constitution 
should become effective when ratified by five 
chapters. Ratification took place as follows: 


University of 


RC oe ¥ e918 4 November, 19, 1917—3 
Bess. 5 40's eS November 27, 1918—4 
NR 55.6 tee re February 27, 1918—6 
See November 5, 1917—1 
A March 3, 1918—7 
ES eyes January 10, 1918—5 


Re November 14, 1917—2 

This first constitution served as a means of 
forming a national organization, but, as was 
natural, many situations arose which could not 
be foreseen at first, and revision has been 
necessary from time to time. 

The first four years of national life cen- 
tered around perfecting the details of organi- 
zation such as securing a charter, working out 
an acceptable ritual, modifying the accepted 
emblem to meet new needs, and setting the 
administrative machinery to work. Seven sep- 
arate groups with seven personalities and local 
ambitions were to be welded into a unified 
body with broad sympathies and common 
ideals and a long vision of future usefulness— 
and this was no simple nor brief task. The 
most stimulating event in developing a na- 
tional consciousness came in the fourth year 
when four new chapters were installed. Only 
the first corresponding secretary, Katherine 
Foulke, knows how much energy was ex- 
pended on introducing the new organization 
to the educational world and inspiring those 
first four new groups with confidence in our 
plans and purposes. ‘The second event to 


bring prestige and give us a place in the sun 
was the announcement of the first fellowship, 
voted in 1923 as a thank offering, and award- 
ed to Agnes Snyder of Johns Hopkins. In- 
quiries oncerning the requirements for ad- 
mission of chapters were about as numerous 
as the applications for the fellowship. Dr. 
Snyder’s dissertation makes an imposing vol- 
ume to head our shelf of publications by the 
holders of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship. Since then the following persons have 
received the award: 

Agnes Snyder—Johns Hopkins. 

Lycia Martin—Missouri. 

Helen D. Bragdon—Harvard. 

Helene W. Hartley—Syracuse. 

Eula S. Williams—Alpha. 

Helen C. Davis—Colorado State Teachers’ 
College. 


Since the celebration of Founder’s Day 
could not take place in the summer vacation, 
the actual date of organization could not be 
used. The Biennial Council at its first ses- 
sion in Philadelphia in 1919 chose officially 
the date November 2 as a convenient time for 
a suitable commemoration of the founding of 
the fraternity and a review of the chief events 
of our history together with a renewal of our 
pledges of loyalty. 

The national presidents of Pi Lambda 
Theta in order of their service have been: 

Helen Rhoda Hoopes (Gamma), 

Department of English, Kansas Uni- 
versity, 1917-1919. 

Ruth Immel (Eta), 

Now Dean of Women, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, 1919-1921. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs (Alpha), 

Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, 
University of Missouri, 1921-1925. 

Maude McBroom (Theta), 

Principal University Elementary School, 
Iowa University, 1925-1929. 

Genevieve Bixler (Lambda), 

Department of Psychology, Chicago Uni- 
versity, 1929-1933. 


The total membership of Pi Lambda Theta 
on June 30 was 5,700, an increase of 676 
over the year preceding. 

There are twenty-seven college chapters 
and twelve alumnae chapters. 
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College Women Teachers 


Study of Status Made by Psi Chapter at University of Texas; Many Seem Unwilling to 
Give Information on Situation; Annie Webb Blanton Gives Summary of Findings in 
Following Article; Data Received Not of Pleasing Character. 


(,REETINGS from the Psi Chapter of Pi 


Lambda Theta, of the University of 
Texas. Here is a summary of our study of 
women college teachers of Texas. We are 
not particularly proud of some of the facts 
revealed, but the Psi Chapter believes in fac- 
ing facts, and then, if possible, doing some- 
thing about them. 

In this study, the questionnaire method of 
obtaining information was followed. The 
questionnaire was formulated by Amanda 
Herring and the writer, the questionnaires 
were mailed out by Josephine Casey, Marie 
Morrow, and the writer, and the undertaking 
was financed jointly by the Psi Chapter and 
by the author of this article, who also com- 
piled the data secured by the questionnaires. 

Probably the most decisive fact ascertained 
by the study is that women college teachers are 
reluctant to make public, information as to 
their own status. Though the instructors to 
whom the questionnaire was sent were di- 
rected not to attach their signatures, and 
though the work of filling the blanks required 
not more than ten minutes, only 24 percent 
of the 660 women college teachers of Texas 
to whom the questionnaire was sent, took the 
trouble to fill it out and return it to the in- 
vestigators. The schools in which these 
women are employed are grouped into two 
main divisions—state colleges and independent 
colleges, the latter including church institu- 
tions, endowed schools, and municipal col- 
leges. Each of the main groups is further 
classified into senior and junior colleges, the 
former offering at least four years of college 
work, and the latter, two years of college 
work. Only the teachers in institutions classi- 
fied by the state as first-class colleges were 
included in the study. It may be significant 
that 29 percent of the women teachers in 
state schools returned the questionnaire, while 
only 21 percent of the 332 women employed 
in independent colleges filled out the blanks. 
Possibly state employes are more accustomed 





to making out reports or have less objection 
to revealing facts about themselves and their 
work, than have those in independent colleges. 

It is regrettable that so small a percentage 
of answers was returned; but since those filled 
out represent a widely scattered sampling, in- 
cluding practically all colleges in the state, the 
compilation of facts given here may be ac- 
cepted as somewhat fairly representative of 
the whole body of women college teachers in 
Texas. 

Of the entire number replying, 84 percent 
are unmarried, 10 percent have living hus- 
bands, and six percent are widows. The per- 
centage of widows is the same in both state 
and independent schools; in state schools, 82 
percent are unmarried, while 12 percent have 
living husbands; in independent institutions, 
86 percent are unmarried, and eight percent 
have living husbands. 

The ages of women college instructors _ 
range from 22 to 64, with the median age, 
34. A considerable number failed to insert 
the age. The median age of women in state 
schools is 35, three years more than that of 
women in independent colleges. 

The number of years of experience before 
taking the present position range from none, 
to 35 years, with the median seven years. 
Previous experience is slightly more in state 
schools than in independent institutions. 

The number of years of service in the pres- 
ent position does not vary for state and inde- 
pendent schools, the range being from one to 
twenty-six years in both classes of colleges, 
with the median length of service, three years. 

One notable fact that was shown by the 
questionnaires is that the larger and more im- 
portant the college in which a woman acts as 
instructor, the lower the average professional 
rank of the woman whom the college em- 
ploys. In state schools 17 percent are full pro- 
fessors, four percent associate or assistant pro- 
fessors, six percent adjunct professors, five per- 
cent tutors, and 31 percent instructors; in in- 
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dependent colleges 35 percent are full profess- 
ors, 25 percent associate or assistant professors, 
three percent are adjunct professors, and 37 
percent are instructors. Of the entire num- 
ber of women college teachers, 64 percent are 
of professorial rank. . 

As to the subjects taught by women college 
instructors of Texas, there is no marked differ- 
ence in the state and the independent institu- 
tions. The most common subjects in which 
they give instruction are English, Education, 
and Home Economics. Next in importance 
are Spanish and Physical Education. Eight 
percent of the total teach two subjects; these 
are usually two languages, two sciences, or 
two social sciences. 

The investigation shows also that as to edu- 
cational qualifications, there is but little differ- 
ence between the state and the independent in- 
stitutions. Of the total sending returns, two 
percent hold the doctor’s degree, 72 percent 
the master’s degree, 25 percent the bachelor’s 
degree, and one percent have no degree. 

The returns as to the annual salaries of 
women college teachers in Texas indicate that 
this work is not the most highly paid field for 
women. The median salary for all reporting 
is $2,000 per year. It is of interest to com- 
pare the median salaries in schools of several 
different types. In the University of Texas 
the median annual salary of women teachers 
is $2,000; in the Texas Technological Col- 
lege, $2,400; in the College of Industrial 
Arts (for women), $2,000; in the State 
Teachers’ Colleges, $2,250; in the State Jun- 
ior Colleges, $2,150; in the senior church 
colleges, $1,975; in the junior church col- 
leges, $1,800; in the municipal junior col- 
leges, $2,100. 

Twenty percent of the entire number reply- 
ing profess themselves as satisfied with their 
work and their salary, while the remaining 
eighty percent evince dissatisfaction with the 
work or the salary, or with both. Of those 
expressing themselves as satisfied, 71 percent 
teach in state institutions. Varied comments 
on this question included the following: 

“All of us could bear the shock of an in- 
crease in salary at any time.” 

“The individual who is satisfied is at a 
standstill.” 

“T am satisfied, becausé I am leaving teach- 
ing to be married.” 


“No one with any ambition would be sat- 
isfied with either present work or salary.” 

Thirty-eight percent of the total number 
reporting, have, since they began work in sec- 
ondary schools or colleges, changed from one 
field of teaching to another. In many cases, 
these were totally unrelated fields of work. 
The larger proportion of such changes was in 
the independent colleges. 

Sixty-two percent of those replying are of 
the opinion that women college teachers, be- 
cause of competition with men, have especial 
difficulty in obtaining recognition and advance- 
ment, and feel that this situation is unfair to 
women. It is significant that a large propor- 
tion of the 38 percent who held that there 
was no discrimination against women as col- 
lege teachers because of their sex, were deans 
of women, teachers of home economics or of 
physical education, or married women. There 
was twice as large a proportion of women in 
state colleges who thought that women college 
teachers labor at an unfair disadvantage as 
compared with men, as in the independent col- 
leges. 

The following were some of the comments 
offered as to the woman’s situation in regard 
to college positions: 

“The public has to be educated in regard 
to the capability of women.” 

“Women as well as men support families.” 

“Women doing the same work, receive less 
salary than men.” 

“Superior women are placed under inferior 
men executives.” 

“The cost of obtaining a higher education 
is at least as much for a woman as for a 
man.” 

“Men are given their preference in teach- 
ing jobs, regardless of special preparation for 
the work.” 

“Women are crowding the profession, and 
since men have the start of us by centuries, this 
is a natural situation.” 

“Men receive higher salaries and titles for 
shorter teaching hours and more convenient 
schedules.” 

“The fact that women, consciously or un- 
consciously, plan to marry out of a position 
affects this situation.” 

“In most colleges, there is already a large 
predominance of men on the faculty, and only 
a rare woman can deal with groups of men as 
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effectively as another man can.” 

“Traditional influences are still too strong 
for women to enter the college field on the 
same level with men.” 

“Graduate schools discriminate in favor of 
men in fellowships and in granting higher de- 
grees.” 

“The employment of married women as 
teachers has increased the difficulty of the sit- 
uation. Often these are wives of faculty 
members, and this relationship tends to lower 
the salaries of all faculty women.” 

“Men fill most of the presidents’ chairs and 
most of the places as trustees or regents in the 
colleges of the country; therefore, the situa- 
tion is likely to remain unfair to women. Men 
are loyal to their sex; and, when women are 
in governing positions, they are more loyal to 
men than to women.” 

“Women doctors and lawyers receive the 
same compensation as men in the same pro- 
fession, and so do women writers and actors; 
then why should this not be true of women 
teachers?” 

“We are still living in a man’s world.” 

“The unfair situation is due chiefly to the 
law of supply and demand.” 

Many remedies for the situation of unfair 
competition with men in college positions were 
suggested by the several teachers replying to 
the questionnaire. A few of the more forcible 
are quoted below: 

“Organized effort for recognition of wom- 
en’s work on the part of professional groups, 
will achieve good results.” 

“Women themselves must learn to respect 
the leadership of women and to be loyal to 
their own sex.” 

“Data should be frequently published show- 
ing the relative advances made by women, in 
comparison with men, over periods of years.” 

“There should be constant propaganda for 
teaching appointments on merit, capability, and 
years of service, without consideration of sex.” 

“Women must secure advanced degrees and 
devote themselves to research, just as men do.” 

“Women should cultivate a _ professional 
spirit and work for the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession; they must cease to use teaching as a 
stepping-stone to other positions or to mar- 
riage.” 

“When given an opportunity to hold an 
executive position, each woman must feel it a 





responsibility to her sex to show that a woman 
can efficiently fill such a place.” 

“We might pray for college presidents, 
heads of departments, and board members 
with unprejudiced, broad points of view.” 

“Women in and out of the teaching pro- 
fession should work continuously for the ap- 
pointment of broad-minded, intelligent women 
on boards of trustees and boards of regents.” 

“Married women with living husbands 
should be forbidden to teach.” 

Since Pi Lambda Theta is a college group, 
it seems to the Psi Chapter that a study such 
as this in each state, might be of interest to 
our fraternity members. At any rate, we 
offer you the right to use our questionnaire, 
and present to you the somewhat meagre re- 
sults which we succeeded in obtaining. 


Scholarship Awarded 


At the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, held in Chicago, Miss Delia Kibbe, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta and 
Chairman of the Committee on Award of 
the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship, reported 
as follows: 

“After careful evaluation of the materials 
presented, Miss Helen C. Davis, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Greeley, Colorado, was honored 
by the Award. Her research is to be a 
measurement of the value of motion pictures 
as supplementary aids in regular classroom 
instruction, and is to be undertaken at the 
University of Chicago. 

“The high quality of all applicants is very 
gratifying and indicates that this valuable 
service is appreciated by promising women in 
the field of education.” 








Pi Alpha Gamma 

Alpha chapter of this new educational honor 
fraternity for women in junior colleges has had 
a very successful first year. Several other col- 
leges are organizing chapters. The plan is 
for organization along similar or identical lines 
in several institutions. As soon as these be- 
come well established a national meeting will 
be called and these charter chapters will adopt 
a national constitution. Those interested 
should communicate with Miss Ruth Keith, 
Professor of Education, William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Missouri. 
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Educational Research 
Endowment Planned 


ELIEVING that educational research 


means better schools, the Department of 
Superintendence is undertaking to raise an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000, the income 
from which will be used to carry forward im- 
portant studies in education on a nation-wide 


basis. 


The progress of manufacturing, agriculture, 
medicine, transportation, and communication 
at one time depended upon guesswork, indi- 
vidual opinion, and even superstition. Within 
the last century original scientific research has 
re-made these fields of human activity. With 
scientific procedures, progress has become more 
rapid. 

Commerce and industry are spending more 
than two hundred million dollars a year for 
fact-finding and research. The National Re- 
search Council lists one thousand industrial re- 
search movements in the United States, vary- 
ing all the way from electrical laboratories 
with a staff of two thousand full-time research 
workers to firms employing a single investi- 
gator. The elimination of waste, better 
methods of distribution and scientific manage- 
ment have brought about improved products 
at lower prices. 

During the current year two of our great 
industries together will spend more than forty 
times as much for research as do 133 of the 
largest city school systems. 

Facts and scientific knowledge should plan 
a leading role in the education of our children 
—a role comparable to that which research 
now plays in other fundamental enterprises. 

“Tf you want to do a man a good turn, do 
it to him when he is a boy, for he has so much 
longer to profit therefrom.”—Phillips Brooks. 

Although education has been using scientific 
technics for a relatively short period, sufficient 
progress has been made to demonstrate its 
value clearly. Despite this progress, educa- 
tional policies and procedures are still largely 
determined by intuition and opinion. Waste 
and inefficiency are the inevitable accompani- 
ment of such a policy; and these, in turn, 
mean a material and a spiritual loss both to the 
child and tosociety. * 

A material loss is incurred because educa- 


tion is one of the nation’s great investments, 
absorbing one-fourth of its tax collections and 
involving directly one person in every five of 
the population. 

A spiritual loss is incurred if the schools fail 
to make the most of the human material 
entrusted to them. 

Educational research has made great strides 
in the last twenty years, but its achievements 
so far have only served to sharpen the appre- 
ciation of what may be done in the future. 
Scores of problems vital to the satisfactory edu- 
cation of American children are still unsolved. 
Here are a few of them: 

How to adjust school work to the individual 
child so that he may realize to the fullest 
his aptitudes and special abilities. 

How to construct a living curriculum which 
will fit children for modern life. No one 
knows how much of children’s time and 
energy is dissipated in dealing with a cur- 
riculum historically evolved rather than 
scientifically constructed. 

How to organize and administer efficient 
school accounting systems. 

How to design and construct school 
buildings which are educationally and 
economically effective. 

How to secure a unit of school administra- 
tion which is large enough for demo- 
cratic control and yet small enough for 
maximum economy. 

How to adjust supply of trained teachers to 
the demand so as to guarantee every 
child a trained teacher and to avoid wast- 
ing public money in training teachers 
that are not needed. 

These fundamental problems can be solved 
only by nation-wide studies carried on with 
continuity of policy over a long period of time. 
The local research departments have their own 
special contribution to make, and it is a very 
great contribution. Research by properly 
qualified national agencies will not hamper but 
rather will help at every point the research 
activities of the local agencies. 

The fund is to be raised by several different 
methods. 

1. A bequest insurance in units of $250. 

2. Contributions in cash. 

3. Legacies. 

4. Life memberships in the department, of 
$100 each. 
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PAGE FOR HOMEMAKERS 








Seeing the Student as a Whole Person 


Adapted From Address Delivered at Pi Lambda Theta Luncheon Meeting, National Edu- 
cation Association, Columbus, Ohio, July 2, 1930. 


By Jessie A. Charters 


AS a preamble, I wish to call your attention 

to a cause of failure in high school or col- 
lege for which the teacher is responsible, 
namely, the “pedagogic attitude.” 

I think everyone of us is prone to commit 
the fallacy of exaggerating that aspect of an- 
other person in which we participate, and to 
fail in awareness of those other aspects of his 
life in which we do not participate. John 
Smith begins to be a person for us only when 
we are introduced to him and associate with 
him. It is very difficult for us to give content 
and meaning to John Smith for the years 
before we knew him, and for the hours of the 
day when we are not seeing him. We know, 
of course, that John Smith has had just as vital 
a life before we knew him and away from our 
presence as he has when talking with us. But 
it is hard to make that past John Smith, the 
absent John Smith, real to ourselves. 

Consequently, we do not automatically 
react to the whole of John Smith; we react 
naturally only tq so much of John Smith as we 
ourselves experience. 

This fallacy is the particular temptation of 
teachers, inasmuch as they tend to assume the 
dominating place in their student’s conscious- 
ness from the first moment of contact. The 
student-teacher relation is usually one where 
the teacher’s ideas and plans and assignments 
impinge upon the docile and awaiting student 
consciousness. The “pedagogic attitude” is 
precisely that attitude of the predominating 
subject-matter, lesson-planned consciousness ; 
and from that point of view, the ideal student 
attitude is precisely the opposite attitude of 
readiness to attend and to react with the ap- 
propriate study-and-recitation responses. 

The difficulties which arise in the student- 
teacher relationship do so because the teacher 


frequently has not the personality or the 
technique or the peculiar knack of dominating 
student consciousness; or because the extra- 
relationships of the student have too much 
potency, and neither the subject matter nor 
the suggestive power of the teacher’s pedagogic 
attitude combined can exact an appropriate 
student response. Hence the student fails in 
his teacher-student situations—he fails in 
school. 

One of the most important antidotes to the 
pedagogic attitude is the realization (in the 
etymological sence of “real-ization” —making 
real in consciousness) of the student’s problems 
as they emerge from and interrelate with his 
home situations. 

For the moment, then, let us identify our- 
selves with the student and see his family as he 
sees them. 

In a study made of problems of college stu- 
dents one large section of problems referred 
to home relations. One of the problems 
which occurred most frequently, and one 
which is very serious because it affects the 
happiness and in a large way the success of 
school life, is worry over finances. 

This has two aspects, first, the student’s 
worry over his own private finances because 
he does not know how to manage his money— 
is ignorant of buying, budgeting, meeting 
financial emergencies, and getting the most 
value out of expenditures. 

Sometimes the student worries because his 
parents do not give him money regularly; 
sometimes because they give it grudgingly or 
complainingly. Very, very often the student 
is so unhappy that his work and his school or 
college adjustment suffer because of his emo- 
tional reaction to the strain which his family 
is under to meet his expenses. 
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Usually this worry is all out of proportion 
to the actual strain at home, and parents owe 
it to their children to reassure them by making 
a careful family budget, in which the child’s 
allowance becomes a routinized factor. And 
when it is adopted as a part of routine, it 
should not be a constant source of worrying 
remarks. Parents and students are inclined 
to hope for minimal expenditure and to allow 
accordingly, rather than to allow a generous 
margin, expecting a balance for the savings 
account if the emergency or unexpected rainy 
day does not arrive. 

Above all things, parents should not write 
constantly nagging or worrying letters, either 
about their own family finances or about their 
children’s expenditures. If they have neg- 
lected to teach their children how to spend 
their allowance, it is too late to blame them— 
far better give them some belated instruction. 

All children should have training—both 
instruction and practice—in financial manage- 
ment, buying budgeting and saving for sev- 
eral years before they leave home; they should 
have had the responsibility for their money 
under their parents’ experienced guidance be- 
fore the necessity occurs of assuming the re- 
sponsibility without their parents’ supervision. 

Another problem which also occurs with 
great frequency is the student’s worry over 
family troubles—home conflicts, ill health of 
a mother (usually), behavior of a younger 
brother or sister or whatever trouble happens 
to be going on at home. The absent student 
is helpless to do anything about the trouble, and 
his very helplessness increases his emotional re- 
action and strain. 

Parents could relieve their children who are 
away from home from much of the stress they 
would be bound to suffer if they were not 
away, by writing cheerfully of home affairs, 
especially of troubles. The art of cheerful 
letter-writing should be learned and used by 
every parent. 

Students who have been in the busy gay life 
at college often find home and their little town 
dull and slow when they return. Part of 
this is due to faulty training in childhood— 
children are not always taught to enjoy simple 
things and to find resources for happy occu- 
pation within themselyes. But the familiar 


and homely life is often quite stupid after the 
vivid novelty of campus life. 


It seems ob- 


vious that parents should make every effort to 
understand and appreciate the adjustments to 
be made by their children in the long holidays, 
and especially by the girls who return home 
to live after graduation. Instead, parents 
often tax their children with loving new 
friends better than old, with enjoying school 
more than home, and with being unapprecia- 
tive of parents “after all we have done for 
you.” 

They resent and scold about their children’s 
natural vacation restlessness and holiday ennui. 
If parents could only realize that they are 
themselves disturbed and unhappy, not know- 
ing quite what to do with this new creature in 
their home—the college student! They them- 
selves would be the first to acknowledge that 
it would not be desirable for their child to re- 
turn home from college life wholly un- 
changed in interests, emotions, and manners. 
If parents could have an understanding heart 
and sympathetic treatment of the situation, the 
college student would find his life easier. The 
anticipation of home difficulties often looms 
large before the holidays, and unhappy 
memories are a handicap after the holidays. 

A final group of problems which frequently 
prevent the greatest effectiveness of a college 
education are the prejudices, ideas, and cus- 
toms of the home. The child is brought up 
in them, knows them all, and usually accepts 
them, at least until high school days. But the 
impingement of new ideas learned in high 
school and in college will inevitably mean a 
departure from family tradition, and, let us 
hope, a raising of the general family level. 
The student comes home with new ideas, 
some of them received as a part of his class- 
room education, some of them received in the 
give-and-take of life. Many of these new 
ideas are “half-baked,” whether they are de- 
rived from a teacher or from the forum of the 
school halls. But no matter in what stage 
they emerge in the home, they are part of the 
student’s growing and developing personality. 
Some homes are hospitable to these changed 
ideas and attitudes; most homes are not. The 
student knows his home atmosphere, and an 
intolerant home is one of his most serious han- 
dicaps. He usually has to overcome a certain 
amount of intolerance in himself when he first 
goes to high school, and then he feels a gulf 
of misunderstanding between himself and his 
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family. 

To summarize: When the student comes 
to college he brings with him a large number 
of potential difficulties with respect to his home 
relations. In the order of frequency, the 
more serious of these are: 

(1) Lack of home training in managing 

his money allowance. 

(2) Worry over the home finances. 

(3) Worry over other home troubles 
about which he is helpless. 

(4) Restlessness, ennui, and general mal- 
adjustment with respect to the social 
relations in his home and home town 
during his vacations and after gradu- 
ation. 

(5) Departure from the family beliefs, 
ideas, and attitudes which is the in- 
evitable concomitant of college edu- 
cation. 

These causes of conflict in the student’s col- 
lege life may develop an emotional set or emo- 
tional experiences which seriously interfere 
with his proper absorption in study and readi- 
ness to respond to his instructor. 

Teachers should understand that students 
have a vivid life—past, present, and future— 
in which the teacher can share only in sym- 
pathetic imagination, a life in which the class- 
room hour is a shadowy experience. 





Consumers’ Research Incorporated 

Attention of Pi Lambda Theta hhome- 
makers is called to the service rendered by 
this organization, formerly known as the 
“Consumers? Club.” Mr. Stuart Chase, 
president, is a certified public accountant and 
was for some years on the staff of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. F. J. Schlink, Tech- 
nical Director, is a mechanical engineer- 
physicist and assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee. He 
was formerly on the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards. These two men are 
co-authors of the book, “Your Money’s 
Worth”, Macmillan, 1927. 

The Consumers’ Research is organized on 
a non-commercial basis to provide unbiased 
technical information and counsel on goods 
bought by the ultimate consumer. Upon pay- 
ment of an annual fee of two dollars, mem- 
bers receive from time to time bulletins con- 
taining information on a wide variety of com- 


modities, for example, coffees and canned 
goods listed by brand names, automobile tires 
and oils, paints and varnishes, typewriters, etc. 
These and many other necessities and lux- 
uries are given by company or trade names, 
with the merits and demerits of each, so that 
the consumer may know what to expect in 
return for expenditure. 

One may become a member by addressing 
a post card to Consumers Research Inc., 340 
West 23rd St., New York, and asking for 
an application blank. 





Goes to Nebraska 


Miss Rowan Elliff, who has been super- 
visor of Vocational Home Economics under 
the Missouri State Department of Education, 
has resigned to accept a position in the Home 
Economics Department at Nebraska Univer- 


sity. 





Outstanding Woman Dies 
Recently the papers carried the announce- 
ment of the passing of Mrs. Annie Botsford 
Comstock, Scientist, member of the faculty 
of Cornell University, counted one of the 
twelve most outstanding women of the United 
States and an honorary member of Pi Lambda 


Theta. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Many members have changed address 
since our last issue. If they do not re- 
port the change to Mrs. Nardin the Jour- 
nal will not reach them and they will not 
see this item. 

Therefore: Will chapter officers and 
friends of departed members please see 
that the change is reported promptly. 
Second class matter is not forwarded 
even to a new address in the same town. 

There are 5,000 names on the mail- 
ing list. Some mistakes will occur. Help 
us to make them as few as possible. 

In reporting changes send both old 
and new address. 

Report to 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, 
7404 Bennett Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEWS FROM CHAPTERS 








Beta News 

During the month of July, 1930, Beta 
chapter had a very successful “get-together 
dinner” for Pi Lambda Theta members then 
in the vicinity of Syracuse. Several alumnae 
members, now teachers in service (who had 
been unable to attend meetings of the regular 
college year), gladly returned for this summer 
meeting. 

* * * 

Dr. Edna R. Lotz of Nu chapter, teacher 
in special class methods during the Syracuse 
University summer session, spoke briefly. Dr. 
A. S. Hurst, former dean of the Syracuse 
University Teachers’ College, and Dr. H. S. 
Ganders, the present dean, also spoke. We 
expected to have with us Mrs. Grace Y. 
Griffin of Alpha chapter, but at the last 
moment she was unable to attend. 

* * * 

Beta chapter was quite enthusiastic about 
the summer dinner meeting, and plans next 
year to continue this project as a means of 
promoting fellowship and exchange of ideas 
among Pi Lambda Thetans, many of whom 
find it impossible to associate thus at other 
times during the year. 

* * * 

Gladys Short, president of Beta chapter for 
the coming year, is the winner of a full tuition 
scholarship offered by Syracuse University to 
the student who has maintained a consistently 
superior scholarship record while earning his 
or her college expenses. ‘Three of these 
awards are given each year. 





Epsilon 
Epsilon chapter reports a dinner in honor 
of our former president, Maude McBroom, at 
which seventy-five members listened to an in- 
spiring address on Pi Lambda Theta ideals 
and opportunities. 
* * * 
Edna Amidon is in Washington, D. C.., as 
a member of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. 


* * * 
Dorothea McCarthy is with the California 


Bureau of Juvenile Research, and goes next 


year to the University of West Virginia. 
x * * 

Aura Phelps is secretary for the Bureau of 
Vocational Service for Juniors in New York 
City. 

* * * 

Hope Mowbray is assistant professor of 
education in New York Training School for 
Teachers. 





Sigma chapter will begin her new year of 
work without one of her early and faithful 
members. Isabel Ryan Godard passed away 
on August 8, following a breakdown in the 
late spring that resulted from overwork. 

Mrs. Godard was a rare spirit; her delicious 
Irish humor and willingness to serve made 
her an outstanding member of the organiza- 
tion. Many programs of regular meetings 
and social gatherings were enriched by her 
contributions. She always had generous 
praise for others and many of us owe much to 
her encouragement. Her example and help 
will long be reflected in our work. 

Isabel Ryan Godard 

They say that she is dead, 

But we who love her 

Know it is not so; 

She has slipped away from here 

To a realm we cannot see, 

But her spirit lives on still 

In what we do. 

She has spurred us to our best, 

Showed us paths we dared to tread, 

Lifted up our dreams, 

And helped us find the way; 

And the work we do is hers, 

As we feel her by our side, 

Speaking still that gay, “Well done,” 

As was her wont. 

—Florence Springer. 
* * * 

Alpha chapter enjoyed the sojourn of 
Rewey Belle Inglis of Epsilon, who was a 
member of the summer session faculty of 
Missouri University. Other visiting Pi 
Lambda Thetas were Miss Marian A. Brown 
of Omega and Miss Mabel Ducker of 
Lambda. 
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Phi Delta Kappa 
Fellowship Award 


P HI DELTA KAPPA, professional edu- 


cation fraternity for men, has recently 
established a research fellowship in education 
of $2,500. ‘This is the largest educational 
fellowship available, either in the United 

States or elsewhere. 

This fellowship was awarded in June to 
Wyatt W. Hale, a graduate student in Stan- 
ford University, who will complete the work 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy during 
the academic year of 1930-31. Mr. Hale’s 
earlier work was done in Birmingham South- 
ern College with graduate work in Johns 
Hopkins and Minnesota University. 

Mr. Hale’s research will be concerned with 
junior colleges: 

—Their relative effectiveness as a unit of the 
educational system. 

—The per cent of junior college graduates 
who do advanced work in four-year col- 
leges and universities. 

—Their record in relation to other four-year 
students. 

—The reasons for their success or failure so 
far as obtainable. 

—The type of institution chosen by junior 
college students for advanced work. 

—The type of students who continue, i. e., 
do the best junior college students continue 
their study? 

—The attitude of junior college graduates 
toward their work done in the junior college 
as compared with their later work. 

Phi Delta Kappa has also established a re- 
search scholarship of $500 open to a qualified 
man who has not yet taken a master’s degree. 
No award of this scholarship was made for 
this year. 





Teaches at Missouri 

Dr. Dorothy Kaucher (Alpha) who has 
been instructor in Speech Education at Wells 
College during the past year, was also a mem- 
ber of the summer faculty at Missouri and 
gave a most delightful account of her year’s 
experiences at Auburn at Alpha’s first summer 
meeting. Miss Kaucher will be a member of 
the faculty of the Teachers College at San 
Jose, California, during the coming year. 





PUBLICATIONS 


4 Study of the Scholastic Performance of 
Freshman Women at the State University of 
Iowa in 1927-1928, by Mary Rose Prosser, 
Ph.D. (Theta), ‘being Vol. V, No. 2, of 
University of Iowa’s Studies in Education. 

The Changing Urban Neighborhood, by 
Bessie A. McClenahan, Ph.D. (Sigma). By 
the same author: 

Locus and Status. 

Organizing the Community. 

The Iowa Plan. 

Upsilon— 

Georgia K. Benjamin: Stanford English 
Literature Tests, standardized by John C. 
Almack, published by C. A. Gregorey, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Leah Dennis: “Experiences in Teaching 
Verification,” English Journal. December, 
1928. 

Rosamond Norman: “Honey Pots and 
Humming Birds,” St. Nicholas. May, 1929. 

Elise H. Martens: “Training and Experi- 
ence of Teachers in the Junior Colleges of 
California,” California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education. October, 1928. 

“Six Year” Progress: The Present Status 
of Guidance in California High Schools.” 
California Quarterly. June, 1929. 

Adventures in American Literature. (Har- 
court Brace Co.), by Rewey Bell Ingles. 
(Epsilon. ) 

Mrs. Grace H. Y. Griffin (Alpha), 
Instructor in Education, Cresent College, 
Eureka Springs, Ark., has prepared a score 
card for high school and college levels measur- 
ing Health, Character and Scholarship, which 
may be self-administered or supervised. 

This score card has been successfully used 
in two girls’ schools and meets a definite need 
in its field. ‘The card is published by Crescent 
College. Copies may be had at 10 cents, or 
60 cents per dozen. 














Heads Department 
Dr. Nola Lee Anderson, retiring president 
of Alpha chapter, goes this year to Sophie 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, as head of 
the Department of Mathematics. 
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OVER THE ‘TEACUPS 











“Just one lump, please. I prefer lemon, 
thank you. You make delicious tea.” 


“T enjoy a cozy cup of tea. It seems to 
speak peace—though some would have us be- 
lieve that zobody does anything so tame as 
to drink tea in these thrilling days.” 

“Remember Elijah under the juniper tree 
—‘T, even I only, am left’—but the voice 
answered, ‘Yet have I left me seven thousand 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal.’ 


“We do see lawlessness of many sorts and 
wickedness in high places ‘that maketh the 
heart sick’ but I will have faith in the seven 
thousand. I believe we could find seven 
million who still prefer clean living and high 
thinking. I wonder sometimes if we take 
enough care to let the younger generation 
know what their college privileges have cost. 
We are so free that we forget that scarcely 
more than a generation ago college doors 
were closed to women. A few courageous 
women like Susan B. Anthony and Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw battered down the obstructions 
at such painful cost—in which stale eggs and 
ancient cabbages were mild items. “They were 
accused of being strong minded, because they 
tried to open the way for all women to gain 
the high ideals they sought. They sought to 
establish a single standard of self control in 
order that women should not suffer for the 
weakness of men. Now the college doors 
are open. We may go where we will and 
some of us forget that it was not always so. 
Some of us are so intoxicated with our new 
freedom that we cannot distinguish where it 
ceases to be liberty and becomes license. Some 
of us are obsessed to go to the bitter end and 
drink the dregs. ‘They must taste the for- 
bidden. But the wind, and the earthquake, 
and the fire will pass as of old and after that 
will come the ‘still small voice’ and there will 
be many to hear it—the seven thousand many 
times over who have not bowed the knee. 
And the voice will speak of the things of the 
spirit, transforming the mind and purifying the 
body.” 

“Have you read the Declaration of De- 
pendence by the woman who Rebels at Rebel- 
lion, in the Woman’s Journal for July? 


Sounds refreshingly like one of the seven 
thousand doesn’t it?” 

*’They cannot learn unless they be taught— 
and that’s Pi Lambda Theta’s job.” 





Honorary Member Speaks 


Dr. Florence Mateer, honorary member 
of Pi Lambda Theta through Nu Chapter, 
was a speaker on the program of Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education Conference 
held under the auspices of the Missouri Par- 
ent-Teacher Association and the University 
of Missouri, June 24-27. 

Dr. Mateer’s topics were: 

Mental Hygiene in the Education of 
the Future. 
Everyday Factors in Human Behavior. 


Mental Hygiene in the Individual. 





Teaches at Johns Hopkins 

Frances R. Dearborn (Theta), National 
Keeper of Records, has gone from Terre 
Haute Normal School to become a member 
of the faculty of Johns Hopkins University 
School of Education. 

Gladys Poole (Epsilon), former National 
Keeper of Records, taught Psychology at 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado, during the summer. Miss Poole 
has been head of the psychology department 
of Trenton State Normal School for several 
years, 








ATTENTION! 
JOURNAL CORRESPONDENTS 


The calendar calls for items for the 
December Journal to be sent by No- 
vember 1. 

Please regard this as the closing limit. 
If the December Journal is to reach you 
in December it must be mailed out De- 
cember | to avoid complications with 
Christmas mail. If this is accomplished 
Journal copy must go to the printer No- 
vember 15. The editorial staff will 
greatly appreciate early contributions, not 
later, and preferably much earlier than 
November 1. 

















